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Home and Connie Life 


By GERTRUDE HARTMAN 
Author of “The Child and His School” 


Outlines briefly the modern conception 
of the elementary course of study. 


Gives concrete suggestions for the organ- 
ization of a curriculum, which shall in- 
terpret to the child the world he lives in. 


Gives references which may be useful in 
developing such a course of study. 


$2.00, postage extra. 


The Child and His School 


Presents the principles of the new educa- 
tion in the words of its leaders. 


$3.00 at any bookstore. 


Published by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EDUCATIONAL SALESMANSHIP 

The individual, the city, the state, the nation, 
the world needs the best possible education 
of all the people as it was never needed before. 

Schocls today must educate every child to 
meet the industrial and commercial, civic 
and social needs of ten years hence. 

The changes in the next ten years will be 
much greater than those of the last ten years, 
and no one can do anything today successfully 
who thinks on the basis of labor or business, 
transportation or communication as it was ten 
years ago. 

All children must have the best schools and 
must make the best use of these schools for at 
least ten years. “ Educaticn Week” had for 
its purpose sclling to all the people the need 
of all the children of the best up-to-date edu- 
cation for the life they will lead ten years from 
today in their work, in their business, in their 
homes and in their community activities. 

It is unpatriotic for parents to deprive chil- 
dren of one day of education needlessly; for 
teachers to fail to know the best way to get 
the best results; for principals to fail to inspire 
teachers to work easily and naturally with 
children in the classroom, for the superin- 
tendent not to be a leader of the Board of 
Education; and for the taxpayers not to appre- 
ciate that school taxes are an investment that 
will pay big dividends to taxpayers in the pros- 
perity of the people ten years hence. 


CONSOLIDATION IN COLORADO 


Conselidation in Colorado is by far the most 
complete demonstration of community 
ency through consolidation in America. 

It is the effective use of the human element 
in the administration of the consolidation that 
makes Colorado the banner state in the Union 
in the service of rural communities through 
consolidation. 


effici- 


The human element is applied through a pre- 
pared superintendent of the consolidated dis- 
trict on the job 365 days in the year at a good 
salary. 

This human element in supervision has its 
power station in the Agricultural College at 
Fort Collins, where the skilful and devoted 
principals of consolidated schools and superin- 
tendents for consolidated districts have been 
prepared. 

The dynamo at Fort Collins and in the con- 
solidated achievement in Colorado is Professor 
C. G. Sargent, who, while superintendent of a 
rural county over the mountains, created one 
consolidated district under the bitterest oppo- 
sition, which carried the legal fight to the 
highest tribunal. That legal triumph was the 


‘transformation station which has furnished the 


inspiration and the supervisicn that has given 
Colorado famous leadership. 

Consolidation has no virtue unless it is ad- 
ministered wisely 365 days inthe year by a man 
whose preparation has developed devotion, skill 
and common sense in dealing with the variety 
of human nature liable to function in country 
life. The famous success of consolidation in 
Colorado is due to the various phases of the 
human element evolved in the creation and 
successful administration of more than one 
hundred and fifty consolidated districts in 
thirty-eight different counties, making an abso- 
lute demonstration that consoiidation can be 
a success on the desert, in the mountains, in 
the suburhs, in beet growing, melon growing, 
fruit growing or grain growing district. 
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COLORADO PROFESSIONALLY 


ia The Colorado State Association is one of 
the highly efficient professional organizations 
of the country. 

The annual meetings are held in Denver, 

Pueblo, and Grand Junction. This year these 
Be meetings were held on October 16-20. 
Three-fourths of the entire teaching force 
f of the public schools were in actual attendance, 
which we think is the record for a state as 
4 large as Colorado. 
* Miss Emily Griffith, president, presided for 
one day in each of the meetings. There is 
always a wholesomeness, a personal charm, a 
professional tonic when Miss Griffith speaks, 
and her presidential address afforded an occa- 
sion for her to present the matchléss charac- 
teristics of the Denver Opportunity School, 
which she has made internationally famous, as 
an appeal to humanize all school work in town 
and country. 


x, 


4 C. G. SARGENT 

i Henry B. Smith, secretary of the State Asso- 
ciation, handled every detail of the various 
districts from the early correspondence to the 
engagemicnt of Pullman reservations and hotel 
accommodations with a completeness we have 
seen excelled only by an. executive secretary 
who is privileged to make it his whole busi- 
4 ness, which Mr. Smith is not. 


“i J. O. Engleman, field secretary of the 
ia National Education Association, was the official 
i representative of the National Society. The 
Pa) other out-of-state speakers were: Thomas E., 
ta Finegan, now of Washington, D.C., who has 


a created a notable state system of schools: in 


WINSHIP 


the two leading states of the Union. Dr. Fine- 
gan is one of the popular educational leaders 
of the day. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, who was the creator of the Moon- 
hight School, which made Kentucky famous, and 
has been the inspiration and guiding spirit 
which has rescued more than one hundred 
thousand illiterates from the terror of inability 
to read or write. Entirely aside from the 
great message of her crusade Mrs. Stewart 
is as accomplished a platiorm artist as 
any woman in public life. As we listened 
to her brilliant presentation of her great 
cause we wondered why some philanthropist 
cr soine organization did not make it possible 
for Mrs. Stewart to organize a campaign to 
rid the United States literally of illiteracy in 
the next five or ten years. She could have the 
five million illiterates reading and writing by 
1930 as easily as she has carried the gospel 
of literacy to tens of thousands already. What 
more worthy mission could be tound for any 
one’s fortune ? 

David Snedden of Columbia University, New 
York, as clear a thinker, as honest an educa- 
tional leader, as sane a progressive as there is in 
education today, had areal message for all edu- 
cational leaders, “ Keeping Education Demo- 


A. LORY 


cratic.” He rendered Massachusetts a noble 
service when he came to us as the first com- 
missioner of education under the significant 
departure in state educational administration. 

It was a distinct privilege and honor to 
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complete that quintette of out-of-the-state 
speakers, especially as we had the honor of 
being on the same circuit the year when H. V. 
Kepner, as president of the State Association, 
inaugurated the district meetings. ' 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state superin- 
tendent, the war president of the Naticnal 
Education Association at the famous Pittsburgh 
meeting, was in fine form as she spoke as the 
chairman of the Association’s committee on 
the work of the classroom teacher, planned 
by President Olive M. Jones. 

Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent of Denver, 
demonstrated his ability in professional leader- 
ship as he dealt fearlessly and skilfully with 
“Some Immediate Problems.” 

Some of the addresses I greatly desired to 
hear were Arthur Chapman on his forthcoming 
“History of Colorado for Junior High 
Schools”; Ira W. Howarth’s “The Teaching 
of Patriotism,” partly because we have known 
Professor Howarth in his work in three uni- 
versities before he came to the State Teachers 
College at Greeley; Mrs. Ida Kruse McFar- 
lane’s paper on “ Literature and Life”; J. H. 
Risley’s “The Immeasurable in Education”; 
President Heber R. Harper of Denver Univer- 
sity on “The Teachers’ Task ”—especially be- 
cause Denver was able to take one of Boston’s 
promising educators for Colorado service. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey’s “ New Welfare Laws” 
would have interested me greatly, because of 
my great interest in his Juvenile Court work 
from the first, and the address of Dr. S. L. 
Joshi, of the University of Bombay, India. 

The Agora, a Market Place for Ideas, J. H. 
Risley, of Pueblo, president, with a member- 
ship limited to school men in active service, and 
to sixtv in number, confines its membership 
to the sixteen counties in Southeastern Color- 
ado, and as a matter of fact the membership 
is of schoolmen in Fueblo, Pinon, Recky Ford, 
Trinidad, Canon City, Las Animas and Vineland. 
The secretary, E. W. Frick of Pueblo, is one 
of the secretaries one will never forget, for his 
“report of the previous meeting” is as good 
as the meeting functioning when it is read. 
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The section meetings had attractive pro- 
grams, but I was only able to sample one of 
them. We can merely call attention to a few 
of these subjects that were of general inter- 
est: “A New History,” Dr. J.S. Ferris, Western 
State College; “The School Survey After ‘wo 
Years,” by Tt. E. Danshee, Fruita; “ Home 
Reading,” Emma Groom of Grand Junction; 
“Practical English,” Ida Kruse McFarlane, 
Denver University; “Education for Value 
Received,” Dr. H. M. Barrett, University of 
Denver; “The Citizen and the School,” Judge 
Miller, Grand Junction; “New Findings by 
Food Chemists,” “Worth While Occupation 
Work,” “ Mental Tests,” Dr. L. W. Cole, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; “ Training for Salesman- 
ship,” Isabel Hicks, ‘Trinidad; “The New Re- 
ligiou of the Schools,” S. A. Lough, Denver Uni- 
versity: “ My Experience as a Student at the 
University of Old Mexico,” Nannie Gibbs, 
Canon City; “ Helping the Public to Know the 
Schcols,” G. W. Frasier, State Teachers Col- 
lege; “Relation of College to the Life of the 
Community,” President C. A. Lory, State Agri- 
cultural College; “Our Insect Friends,” C. P. 
Gillette, state entomologist; “ How Uncle Sam 
Keeps Predatory Animals in Check,” Stanley 
F, Young, “The New Biology of Lite,” F.C. Jean, 
State Teachers College; ‘“ Developing Leader- 
ship in the High School,” Dr. H. T. Manuel, 
Western State College; ‘Community Clubs 
and What They Do,” Alice Burnett, county 
superintendent, Delta County; “Rural Needs 
and How to Meet Them,” Dr. Sharp, Western 
State College; “Some Phases of the European 
Econoniic Situation,” W. Lewis Abbott, Color- 
ado Coilege; “Should Institutions of College 
Rank Continue to Do Junior College Grade of 
Work,” Superintendent F. H. Bair, Colorado 
Springs; “Lifc’s Equipment,” Alfred Young, 
Denver Dry Goods Company; “Training the 
Textile Consumer,” Beryl Dixon, Fort Couilins; 
“The Platoon System,” Homer W. Anderson, 
Denver; “National Honor Society,” H. V. 
Kepner, Denver; “The Alarming Shortage of 
Men in the Skilled Trades.” 


The Hooper Sehool. 


(Alamosa and Saguache Counties.) 
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THE REAL IDEAL IN COLORADO 


Adjusting cneself physically, prefessionally 
and traditionally is not always easy, as I found 
October 21-24. When I arranged a_ twelve- 
weeks’ tour that was to end in early November 
one feature that was not to be sacrificed for 
anything was an adequate study of the famous 
consolidated schools in San Luis Valley, Colo- 
rado, under the chaneronage of Professor C. 
G. Sargent of the State Agricultural College 
of Fort Collins. 

Strange as it seems tc me, I had never been 
in San Luis Valley though I had long sought the 
right opportunity for sucha study of the schoo!s 
which have made Professor Sargent famous iu 
a valley which his school scheme has made 
famous. 

It was wholly a matter of adjustment, 
physical, traditional and _ professional. <A 
valley? Yes, a valley, the floor of which 1s 


best ever-bearing strawberries in abundant 
fruit on the eve of Hallowe’en. Of course it 
Was not necessary that I should adjust myself 
agriculturally and horticulturally, but it was 
important that I should adjust myself educa- 
tionally. 

I am not forgetful of the wonderful rural 
school achievements with which I have become 
familiar in many other sections and states, but 
nothing has quite met the rural community 
tdealism which I saw day after day in the 
lofty San Luis Valley. 

The results alone justify the superlative, but 
the philosophy, psychology and pedagogy of it, 
the scciology, economics and statesmanship 
behind it are the features that function 
miraculously. 

QUESTION OF LEADERSHIP 
The supericrity of rural school functioning in 


The Ten Abandoned Buildings, Del Norte, Colorado. 


a mile-and-a-half high! This altitude had not 
been adequately considered. I had failed to 
appreciate that IT weigh much more than my 
height calls for, and that I am not as young 
as I was wiien I first made ascents in 
Colorado forty-nine years ago. Failing to 
adjust my breathing to the altitude I had also 
failed to warn my three young companions that 
I did not care to visit every cellar and garret 
in big schoclhouses 8,100 feet above sea level. 
It will be some weeks before I have fully paid 
the price of non-adjustment to the San Luis 
Valley aititude. 

Traditionally the adjustment was equally 
surprising though as_ calamitous. 
Here, a _ mile-and-a-half high, they broke 
the world record in potato vield, 847 
bushels and twenty-seven pounds per acre. 
Here I saw the best celery, lettuce, 
cauliflower, and other garden truck, end the 


Colorado is due to the statesmanship of the 
leadership of Fort Collins, but it is net this 
leadership to which we refer but to community- 
school ieadership. 

Consolidation without leadership is as useless 
as a ship without a rudder. Consolidation has 
no virtue in itself. A consolidated s*hool that 
changes teachers every year has slight advan- 
tage over a group of one-room schools that 
change teachers annually. A consolidated dis- 
trict in which cantankerous neighbors quarrel 
over politics and religion has slight advantage 
over a one-room school district that rows over 
petty jealousies. 

A consolidated school in which every teacher 
goes her free and easy way is little improve- 
ment over the same number of one-room 
schools in which each teacher is a law unto 
herself. 

A consolidated school with teachers with the 
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pet notions of several psychologists rcight 
about as well scatter them through as many 
one-room) schoois. 


Of course there is some advantage in having 


-a better school building, better equipment in- 


doors and out, more books, better light and 
heat, better toilets and ventilation, and fewer 
classes, but ali these advantages pale into insig- 
nificance in comparison with the real benefits 
of a realized ideal of a consolidated district. 
A consclidated school that is merely a consoli- 
dation is like connecting a lot of cesspools 
without connecting the consolidation with a 
sewer flushed by a water system. 

The indispensable element of consolidation 
is adequate leadership. A superintendent worth 
and receiving from $3,000 to $4,000 salary is 
the prime requisite. He, and he ajone, can 
gather a faculty every member of which is 
adjusted to the work desired. He, and he 
alone, can elucidate puttering pedagogy and 
cranky psychologists. He, and he alone, can 
take an 80 per cent. woman and get 100 per 
cent. service. He, and he alone, can get fuil 
value from the professionally prepared teachers. 
He, and he alone, can make transportation saf2 
and ecovromical. He, and he aione, can harness 
the entire community so that every man and 
woman will ‘pull his full share of the com- 
munity load. 

My visit to San Luis Valley was worth all 
the effort and sacrifice reauired. since, for the 
first time, I have fully realized the possibilities 
in consolidation. I now know that there need 
be no more risk in appropriation for a big con- 
solidaticn plant than in the purchase of a 
watch cr of an automobile. You can get whaz 
you pay for if you buy intelligently. The great 
investment is in the leadership, in the superin- 
tendent or principal, whichever you designate 
him. 

Leadership reaches downward, autocracy 
reaches upward. 

Wherever the ambition is to find relief above 
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there will ultimately he dictatorship whether 
it patterns after Russia or Italy. 

Whoever expects help to come from above 
is, knowingly or not, autocratic. A benevo- 
lent government will ultimately be a domineer- 
ing government. 

COLORADO DEMOCRACY. 

Improvement below means leadership, not 
dictatorship. 

We have never chanced to see quite as good 
a demonstration of the making of a community- 
unit democracy as in the Colorado demonstra- 
tien. 

The law dces not make it possible to force, 
even by moral force, any community to join a 
consolidated scheme. 

The people know from the start that under 
the Colorado plan the community must seri- 
ously desire consolidation, or there can be 
none. ‘There must be a democratic aspiration 
cr there will be no help for the children. 

There is no state bonus, no Federal aid to 
tempt them to unite. They will not be bribed 
in the slightest degree. That is the chief 
democratic element in the Colorado scheme. 
If there is any Iccal opposition it must 
be overcome by local campaigning. 

When consolidation comes it is ever after 
the wisn of the people who have made it. We 
think it is literally true that since Mr. Sargent, 
then county superintendent in Western Colorado, 
saw the first consolidated district form itself, 
no district has tried to undo its work, has 
wished that it had never consolidated. 

Consoiidation is slower in Colorado than in 
most states, Lut it is also surer of success. 

PREPARING LEADERS. 

The State Agricultural Coliege, under Presi- 
dert C. A. Lory, and Mr. Sargent, director of 
country life activities, has maguified the prep- 
aration of superintendents and principals of 
consclidated districts. It is not a question of 
technical administration; is not a matter of 
knowing what one author or another thinks; 


Ss 
High School Building, Del Norte Consolidated School, Del Norte, Colorado. 
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is not appreciation of one theory or another; 
but it is the spirit of community leadership 
through the consolidated school. 

There are now so many consolidated districts, 
sO many positions awaiting the graduation in 
consolidated leadership that any young man 


‘approved by the college can expect to start at 


once on a salary of from $1,800 to $2,200 with 


assurance that if he earns promotion he will 
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graduation from high schools and attendance of 


graduates at college. In this the figures are 
astonishing. We found consolidated schools 
six years old that graduated a larger class last 
June than the entire high school enrollment 
six years ago, and more students in college 
from a district this year than in all the years 
prior to three years ago. This is characteristic 
of aii the consolidated districts. 


1. Superintendent’s Home—9 rooms, modern. 2. Women teachers’ 


home—11 rooms, modern. 3. Home 
three-room apartments with bath. 4. 


for principal and mechanic; two 
Parsonage—8 rooms. This makes 


34 rooms provided for the community workers by the Sargent District. 


not wait long for a superintendency of 1 
consolidated district with a salary anywhere 
from $3,000 to $4,000, 

There is n» department in the Ccllege that 
offers as good a financial start, or as good 
promise of early professional financial appre- 
ciation as does the preparation for consolidated 
schoc! leadership in Colorado. We know of 
nothing comparable to this when one takes 
into account the cost in time and money for 
preparation. 

DEMONSTRATED LEADERSHIP. 

One result of the Colorado idea of leadership 

is the enrollment in the high schools, the 


But a still greater result is the gencral com- 
munity unity. It is magical, the way in which 
traditional prejudices have been eliminated. 
Clannishness of long standing has vanished 
almost in a day. 

Antique leaders of the out-of-date tradition- 
alists are discredited as soon as a consolidated 
school gets in action under a successful leader. 

Probably the greatest achievement is re- 
ligious. It is practically impossible to main- 
tain traditional sectarian prejudices in a com- 
munity: that has a modernized consolidated 
schocl with a leader who is functioning as the 
community harmonizer. 
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OUR OBSERVATION. 


De! Norte, 7,780 feet altitude, with the high- 
est consolidated school in America, is the 
ancient and honorable city of the San Luis 
Valley. It is probably as old as any settlement 
in Colorado. It was primarily Mexican 
still is largely Mexican. It is located on the 
Rio Grande River where tie river leaves the 
mountains. It is really the head of the San 
Luis Valley. ‘The city, small as it is, aspired to 
be the capital of Colorado when the territcry 
was a-forming. 

I wish it were possible to picture Del Norte, 
its iuheritance, its traditions, its race preju- 
dices, and then realize that the ten one-room 
outlying schools were all abandoned, were all 
consolidated with the Del Norte schools, form- 
ing the largest consolidated district in Colorado, 
and the vote to close the old schools, build new 
accommmedations in Del Norte, put on school 
"buses, transporting some children seventeen 
miles, was 430 out of 435, only five objectors 
in all that vast district! 

The new building cost $150,000 and has 
every conceivable modern educational appoint- 
ment in this old city. The school auditoriuta 
will seat 1,006 persons, and it was full to the 
brim when [ spoke there. It would not be 
easy to find an audience of more earnest lis- 
teners, Indians, Mexicans, and all. 

The outstanding feature was the scheol 
orchestra, musical enthusiasts, trained by the 
public school music teacher, every instrument 
purchased by its player. The soloist was a 
talented high school girl who would never have 
been discovered but for the coming of the con- 
solidated school with Superintendent Under- 
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wood, the remarkable community leader of a 
faculty of twenty-two teachers. 

Monte Vista is very much of a modern 
city in every respect with an up-to-date hotel, 
a high-speed Rotary Club, with professional 
men of the latest equipment. The consolidated 
school has nearly 1.000 students, one-sixth of 
whom are in the high school. The superin- 
tendent of the consolidated district has a 
salary of $3,600. and his leadership demonstrates 
that the salary is a good investment. 

Center District, now one of the best in the 
Valley, had an interesting experience when 
consolidation came to the Valley. Partly due 
to the fact that the district is two counties 
there was absolute indifference to the new 
scheme until the adjoining Sargent District 
was created with all the glory that went with 
it; then Center people awoke, suddenly built 
one of the best consolidated plants on thirteen 
acres of the best land in the valley, and at the 
dedication a holiday was declared all through 
the San Luis district and more than 3,000 per- 
sons came in automobiles to the dedication and 
were feasted by the patrons of the school. 
This consolidated district has 165 square miles 
and 260 pupils are transported to this elegant 
school building, which has a masterful com- 
munity leader.as superintendent, and he has a 
corps of fifteen teachers of culture and spirit 
of leadership. 

At the evening festivities there was a double 
quartette of women teachers, each of whom 
bas had tusical training of good voice. 

Everywhere in the San Luis Valley the 
superintendents have been able to secure for 
the faculty women of rare talent for public 


The eight buildings abandoned as a result of the Center consolidation. The log house is the 


original Center School. 
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entertainment so that a faculty of from fifteen 
to twenty teachers can put on an evening’s en- 
tertainment worthy any city. 

The Hooper School has every modern 
appointment, and a superintendent, assisted by 
expert teachers of agriculture, manual arts and 
domestic science. The girls in this country 
consolidated school served a dinner for ten 
visitcrs that was as well prepared and as well 
served as we have enjoyed in any city high 
school. 

It is needless to say to any one who has 
followed the literature on consolidation that 


the Sargent District is the culmination of con-_ 


solidation, education, religion and community 
tural virtues. 

We fail utterly to find any language ade- 
quate fer description of a community of 1,000 
persons in 280 farm homes in an area of 100 
square miles with an assessed valuation of 
$4,000,000, with a group of community build- 
ings---two large school buildings with every 
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We have never enjoyed Sunday services 
which meant so much from every standpoint as 
did the October Sunday at Sargent District ir 
San Luis Valley. 

Weld County probably leads in the perfection 
of consolidated schcols. We wrote of these 
schools at some length two years ago. Much 
of its early success and perfection of detail 
was due to the Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege at Greeley, Dr. J. G. Crabbe, president. 

The Windser district in Weld County was. 
miraculous as I visited it two years ago. The 
Teachers Home was better than any hotel in 
the county outside of Greeley, better, probably, 
than any hotel in the state except in some 
important city or resort. Teachers had every 
hotel luxury without hotel annoyance or ex- 
pense. They could secure the best of 
teachers, teachers who would ordinarily insist 
upon positions in cities; and the school build- 
ings were in every respect equal to city 
school buildings. Practically every child and 


Center Consolidated School. Dedicated March, 
Frewen, architects. Elevation 7,720 feet above sea level 


modern equipment, a fine nine-room residence 
for the superintendent and men teachers, an 
equaily attractive eleven room home for women 
teachers, a large garage, forty-eight by sixty 
feet, for twelve large autc-buses, with a gym- 
nasium above the garage, and an eight-room 
home for the community pastor. 

Everybody in the employ ot the community 
from the suverintendent and pastor to the 
janitor and auto mechanic is ardently devoted 
to community work. There are more than 
450 enrolled in the Sunday School, and more 
than 200 members of the community church, 
men, women and young people, who have been 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Baptists. Christian, Lutherans, Reformed 
United Brethren, and Latter Day Saints. 


1920. Saguache County, Colorado. Mountjoy and 


teacher in Weld County had approximately as 
good conveniences as had those cf Windsor. 
We were in the Johnson, Ault and Pierce 
Schools, all marvelously good. 

We have also written at length of the 
schocls of Logan County, which has the dis- 
tinction of having ali the schools of the county 
allied to these of Sterling, so that literally all 
the sonsolidated schools are city schools. 

The first transportation of children to a con- 
solidated school by auto-bus was in Logan 
County. 

Fl Paso County is most interesting because 
it has Colorado Springs, with every luxury of 
the “finest climate and society in the country ” 
at the foot of Pike’s Peak, and all sorts of 
mountain fastnesses and ravines in every nook 
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and corner of which somebody has made a 
home and Colorado Springsjis on the rim of as 
genuine a desert as there is in the state; and 
the superintendent, Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, 
has a larger number of consolidated schools 
than any county, unless it be Weld County. 
Practically every child in this county of moun- 
tains and desert has first class school and 
community life. 

Yuma, prebably, has the most deservedly 
famous consolidated district in the state, if not 
in the nation. It is in the desert, non-irrigated, 
non-irrigatable desert, where every dollar 
earned is by dry-farming, and yet they have 
a wonderful consolidated district which has a 
community spirit unsurpassed by any group of 
citizens in the state. 

The town of Yuma has grown about 500 
per cent. in ten years. The value of education 
has been fcremost in their consideration. 
Three years age a considerable area of land 
joined with original district and became a 
consolidated school district of over fifty thou- 


EDUCATION 


The district now contemplates the organiza- 


tion of a Junior College, that the graduates of 
this Union High School may remain at home 


for two vears of their college work. 

To maintain a school of such high efficiency 
has been rather severely costly during the de- 
pression time, but few have even hinted at 
retrenchment. It is the spirit of progress and 
appreciation of the best in education that has’ 
put this community on the map. 

Superintendent Elmer Underwood writes as 
follows :-— 

“Tt is a matter of local pride in the Del 
Norte community that en a farm adjoinirg the 
town limits there was raised the largest yield 
of potatoes ever produced on one acre of 
ground. In 1890 the American Agriculturist 
offered a prize for the largest yield of potatoes 
grown in North America from a measured 
acre. Aroostook County, Maine, won this prize. 
The following year the American Agriculturist 
again offered a similar prize for the largest 
yield in North America. This year R. A. 


Before consolidation, however, the 
old district spent $150,000 on modern school 


sand acres. 


plants. It now has three modern buildings, 
two for grades and one commodious high 
schoc! building. The latter has a large and 
beautiful auditorium. with a seating capacity of 
about one thousand, where the people young 
and old gather for entertainment and discus- 
sions every two weeks. There is an average 
attendance of 1,000 at every meeting, and 
sometimes the large stage has 250 children on 
it, performing in some way for the enter- 
tainment of the community folks. 

Last year sixteen contiguous districts joined 
the consolidated district to form a Union High 
School. There is a tax levy of two mills 
on this district which has a valuation of nearly 
seven millions, to maintain the high school in 
the town of Yuma, and all pupils of high 
school age and ability attend free of tuition, 


Chisholm of Del Norte entered the competi- 
tion, and raised 847 bushels and twenty-seven 
pounds from one acre, the largest vield ever 
made in the world’s history of agriculture. 
This vear Aroostook County, Maine, won second 
place with a yield of 745 bushels. The rules 
governing the contest provided among other 
things that the American Agriculturist be noti- 
fiel of the date of harvesting,so that their 
representatives could be on the ground to see to 
the harvesting and weighing of the crop. This 
was done, and three ex-governors of Colorado 
were on the ground to witness the harvesting 
and weighing, and measuring of the land which 
was surveyed by the county surveyor at that 
time, Jt is a coincidence that these potatoes 
were the jnitial ‘Brown Beauty’ potatoes, 


which have since made the San Luis Valley 
famous, 
A, Chisholm, who raised this wons 
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derful crop, has since won more prizes for his 
home town at state and inter-state agricultural 
exhibits than any other one man in Colorado, 
which has made the little town of Del Norte 
widely known for the wonderful! fertility of 
the fields surrounding it.” 
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The community service has most unexpected 
achievements. For instance, at Del Norte the 
school buses reach out into the mountains and 
bring in Mexican children who had_ never 
thought of going to school or of learning the 
English language. 


a 


CATHERINE OF 


Catherine of Happy Valley, Arizona, is an 
unusual personality, which means that she is 
defiant of conventionality without being de- 
fiantly individualistic. She refuses to make 
“Safety First” her slogan and equally refuses 
to fly as her banner “ Safety I.ast.” Catherine 
of Happy Valley is safe enough to he safe, and 
adventurous enough to be interesting without 
causing anxiety as to her professional safety. 

This is no flight of fiction as every one wil! 
admit who knows Catherine of Happy Valley, 
as many of our readers know her. Until she 
resigned as teacher of English in one of the 
thirty-four. high schools in New York City 
Catherine had known. only life in a great city, 


The original one-room school building of 
Johnstown, Colorado. This still sits on the 
same block with the new high school. 


in a home of ease and comfort, with a brilliant 
indulgent father who through all her life had 
been on the editorial staff of the Associated 
Press, which was guarantee of the latest news 
and latest thought on the world’s activity. At 


HAPPY VALLEY 


school and college Catherine was strictly con- 
ventional and academic, while at home she was 
as free as a lark. 

Catherine knew Brooklyn and Greater New 
York, the libraries and museums, the beaches 
and theatres, the politics and politicians, its 
history and its aspirations national and inter- 
national. There was ncthing in or of the city 
that she did not know as she wanted to know 
it. 

In 1920 Catherine awoke one April day to ask 
herself what it really amounted to. Was New 
York City the whole world? Was the world 


made of narrow streets? Was education a ° 


matter of grammar and rhetoric? Home 
affairs helped to give wing to her fancy and 
she was crossing this great country and Los 
Angeles was to be her abiding place for a 
time, just long enough for her to realize what 
had happened to her in a few short weeks. 
Interrogation marks were as pestiferous as 
Jersey mosquitoes. What had she been doing 


‘as a girl in New York schools and college? 


Why had she wasted her time and the time of 
high school girls on grammar and rhetoric? 
What had she really learned of America as she 
looked out of Pullman windows upon vast fields 
of wheat, and rye, and oats that all looked 
alike to her? What was the difference in 
swine, black and white and red; in cattle 
white faces, black and white, roan and mouse 
colored? What did vast deserts signify to her? 
Was it all merely an interesting movie film? 

While still half-dazed, a Californian friend 


She Johnstown Consolidated Schoo) and Community Centre, Johnstown, Colerado, 
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said: “ Why not teach a country school in Ari- 
zona?” Of course she could do it, for wasn’t 
she a ccllege graduate? Hadn’t she a degree? 
And they were wanting young women with 
degrees over in Arizona! 

“Happy Valley in Arizona” sounded good. Life 
was aimless and that would bea new experience. 
Without asking any questions she decided to 
go for eight months. They were to meet her 
at a station on the Southern Pacific railroad. 
She was a bit disturbed when she found that 
her train reached this station at three o’clock 
in the morning. She was more disturbed when 
she was put off there with her New York bag 
and baggage. Catherine is plucky, has good 
health and she was enjoying an experience. No 
one in or about the station had ever heard of 
Happy Valley. 

About ten o’clock a Texan ranchman with a 
pair of skinny horses and rickety buggy came 
ior her. He looked at her luggage with a 
quizzical look, but bundled it into the buggy 
as best he could and they started for Happy 
Valley, which he told her was a name given 


1. The Sargent Sunday School. 
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conveniences, 


45 


the place before anybody lived there. They 
jogged along about five miles an hour for six 
weary hours with no idea on her part as to 
how many hours there would be. She had seen 
the cactus desert from the train but that was 
entirely different from riding through the 
cactus for six weary hours. Catherine 
thought a hundred questions that she was too’ 
much of a lady to ask. 

Happy Valley was sadly misnamed. ceo 
body was poor. They had come from Texas 
ranches. had taken up “claims,” had_ built 
shacks for housing themselves. They had more 
children than anything else. There was no 
place to live such as she had supposed decent 
people lived in. Sewers, water system, home 
school accommodations there 
were none. 

Catherine did not have to stay. She did 
not reed the wages, but she is a born sport, 
and sized up the situation. To retreat was 
unthinkable, and so she stayed from week to 
week till the eight months were passed. 

The thing that troubled Catherine most was 


2. Men’s Bible Class. 3. Women’s 


Bible Class. 4. Senior Christian Endeavor Society. 5. Junior Christian 
Endeavor Society. 6. Young Men's Bible Class. 7. Young Women’s Bible 
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her own inability to do justice to the little 
people in her school. The way the people lived, 
the little they knew was as nothing in com- 
parison to the little she knew about teaching 
these children. The poor girl was mortified 
that she knew nothing about teaching those 
country children as they should be taught. She 
wrestled with every subject and tested and 
measured her inefficiency by what the children 
did net know after her teaching. 

There was to be a Teachers’ Institute on 
Thanksgiving week, and alone she rode on 
horseback thirty miles to the place of meeting 
and stayed there for the week, ravenously 
hungry for knowledge as to how to teach sub- 
ject methods. 

The expert of the 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, State Teachers College and 
she realized that Catherine was not a native, 
and when Catherine told her that she had 


Institute was from. 
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wavered between buying a bath tub for Happy 
Valley and getting some help as a country 
teacher the Ypsilanti woman was amused at 
the tragedy of a New York college graduate 
living in those conditions and thinking more of 
her own unpreparedness than of the country 
conditions. 

The eight months passed and Catherine went 
back to New York and enrolled in Mabel 
Carney’s course in Columbia University to learn 
how to teach a rural school. She was book 
hungry after the bookless months in Happy 
Valley in Arizona living with poor Texans liv- 
ing on claims. She studied and read books with 
wild abandon. She took school administration 
tests and measurements and courses in rural 
schools. 

She read everything suggested, tread all refer- 
ences atid cross references, all bulletins and 
reports of ail Federal secretaries and agents. 


1. The Center School. 2. The gymnasium in use. 3. The Auditorium 


and balcony, seating capacity 700. 


4. 
tion day. (Saguache and Rio Grande Counties.) 


Some of the autos parked on dedica- 
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She asked no questions, just read and read, and 
kept on reading until she had earned and 
received her Master’s degree at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Then, and not till then, Catherine took 
account of stock and asked herself what she 
had mastered. Now that she had her Master’s 
degree safely saved she went for a heart-to- 
heart talk with Mabel Carney, and told her that 
she had mastered nothing but words, words, 
words. That she was no better prepared to 
teach than she was when she arrived in Happy 
Valley. She had read miles of pages on con- 
solidation, transportation, taxation ad__ libi- 
tum, but she had no idea what a good country 
school is or how to produce one. She said 
frankly that having earned a Master's degree in 
rural education she would like to learn some- 
thing about rural education. Mabel Carney 
with her superabundance of common. sense 
said: “ Well, then, go to Ypsilanti and spend a 
few days with M. L. Pittman, to Kalamazoo 
and spend a few days with Ernest Burnham; 
to Cook County, and live in the Cook County 
schools with Edward J. Tobin and his country 
life directors; to Porter District. and enjoy 
Marie Turner Harvey; then to Colorado and 
visit Sargent’s Consolidated School. 

It was then that I came to know Catherine. 
Mr. Sargent had written her that he and I 
were to spend five days in the San Luis Valley, 
a mile-and-a-half high, in very unusual con- 
solidated schools, and invited her to join us. 

My introduction to Catherine was a letter 
from Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, enclosing a 
letter she had received from Mabel Carney 
about the unusual woman whc was crossing 
the continent at her cwn expense to see the 
most worth-while country life work. 

She went from cellar to attic in every build- 
ing and every bus-garage, actually rode with 
bus drivers seventeen miles out into the coun- 
try to pick up thirty-two children, ate with the 
children at their luncheon hour, played with 
them indoors and out, worked with boys at 
their benches and with the girls at cooking and 
sewing. Again and again Catherine was urged 
to stop and accept an appointment, but every 
time she said: “Oh, no; I am just beginning 
to learn.” 

What a rounding out of professional educa- 
tion for a graduate of a classical college, for a 
teacher in Happy Valley in Arizona, for a 
young woman with a Master’s degree in Mabel 
Carney’s work in Columbia University. We 
hope we may know Catherine A. McGinn of 
Brooklyn when she thinks she is prepared for 
country school work. 
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In 1890 only one in ten of the students who 
completed the eighth grade went to the high 
school in the cities of the United States, while 
in 1922 one in three entered the high schools 
according to studies made for the Chicage 
Board of Education. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


NEWSON @ COMPANY 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 


Advance 


to-date, and teachable series of Arithme- 
tics under the title of The Pilot Arithme- 
tics have just come from the press. 


For 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


For Grades Five and Six 


Free specimen copies will be sent upon application 
IN PREPARATION 


BOOK THREE 
For Grades Seven and Eight 


editions of an attractive, up- 


NOW READY 


BOOK ONE 


Grades Three and Four 


BOOK TWO 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


The Aldine Group of Textbooks 


on Reading, Spelling, and Language 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Publishers of 
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WHAT EVERYONE SHOULD LEARN AT SCROOL 


H, G, WELLS 


[The American Magazine.] 


I propose to discuss a few plain and obvious 
facts about popular education even in such 
advanced and progressive communities as the 
United States and the British peoples. These 
facts are indeed so plain and obvious that 
most people seem to have got used to them 
to the extent of taking them for granted, and 
forgetting that they call for action. 

The main fact that I want to lay stress upon 
is this: that these great, rich, crowded com- 
munities are dangerously and indeed quite pre- 
posterously underschooled. In the last fifty 
years there has been a certain amount of im- 
provement in the apparatus and method of 
general education, but when that improvement 
is compared with the advances in, let us say, 
power machinery, transport, and steel produc- 
tion, or with the destructiveness of war, or 
and danger of _inter- 
national problems, or with the demands made 
by industrial and political life on the ordi- 
nary common man, it is not perceptible as im- 
provement at all; it is seen for what it is, as 
hopeless lagging and retrogression. 

Let me tell you one eloquent little item about 
the school-teaching in the mighty city of 
London today, in order that you may judge 
what sort of citizens the British Empire is 
making and what manhood she prepares for 
the great trials that lie before her. The allow- 
ance made in this glorious old city—it is still 
the financial centre of the world, I am told, or 
at any rate it is putting up a very stout fight 
against New York for that position, and its 
hospitality, its munificence are proverbial about 
the earth—the allowance made per head for a 
year’s supply of all consumable and_ non- 
consumable educational apparatus—books, paper, 
crayons, kindergarten materials, pen points, 
board dusters, gum, pins, sticks, music, etc., 
etc., is thirty-five cents. 

New York is a_ towering city, a 
great shout of energy; you are asked to 
be amazed, and you are amazed. at its 
bridges, hotels, banks, office buildings, vast 
stores, and beautiful avenues, at the view of 
Lower New York in the sunset from Brooklyn, 
at the Pennsylvania Railroad Station and Cen- 
tral Park. ‘There are more automobiles per 
head of population in America than in any 
other country in the world, but the dear little 
old cheap one-roomed red schoolhouse, and its 
immature and undertrained cheap teachers have 
still hardly moved forward from the stage of 
the one-horse shay. The American buys his 
boots and candy in a palace from a millionaire, 
and he gets his education in a shanty from a 


needy young woman. He certainly gets the 
best boots and candy in the world. 

When I write of what everyone should learn 
in school, the school I shall be thinking of will 
be a real, live, civilized school, a school fit to 
dominate the village or the street in which it 
is found. It will be a more important 
building by far than the local bank or the 
chief local stores. It will have to be much 
larger than any church, for a church needs 
only one gathering place for its congregation 
and the school needs several; it needs a great 
variety of classrooms and laboratories, a picture 
gallery, a library, a theatre, a museum, and an 
experimental garden. Of course the local 
cinema theatre will be included among its de- 
pendencies. It will not only be making the 
lives of the future but it will be entering into 
the lives of the present in a hundred various 
ways, and its staff will be among the most 
prosperous and important people in the place. 

That is the sort of common school the werld 
is going to have some day, though I do not 
know how long we are going to wait about 
and waste our lives, humdrumming along the 
lines of the shabby old past, instead of getting 
on to our destiny. And I cannot hazard a guess 
which nations will get first to such schools. 
Certainly the nation which gets first to real 
modern schools is going to breed masters and 
leaders for all the rest of the world. 

It was one of Henry James’s criticisms of 
the modern city as he found it in his “ Ameri- 
can Scene” that it centred on nothing; 
there was cathedral! or palace to 
which the whole place led up, as its head and 
purpose and explanation. To my mind it is the 
school, as the creative expression of the aim 
of the community, which will some day give a 
new nucleus to the aimless sprawl of our 
present agglomerations of streets and houses, 
the school in the small town, the university in 
the great one. In the coming cities of America 
and the reconstructed world, schecls and uni- 
versitics may presently tower over the towns 
as the cathedrals do over the older cities of 
Europe, and as the pyramids and colossal statue 
of the god Pharaoh towered over the towns of 
ancient Egypt. The university and its asso- 
ciated schools should be the loveliest and great- 
est mass of architecture in every great town. 
The common school should be the centre and 
pride of every village. And such a school should 
not be thought of as merely preparing children 
for a way of living already defined and settled; 
it should be thought of as giving a direction 
to the whole life of the people. 
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for TEACHERS 


HIS timely, inspiring book by the 

editor of the Journal of Education 

will make a strong appeal to all teachers. 

It was written to help them meet the new 

conditions which have arisen in the pro- 

fession of teaching and points the way to 
success. 

Constructive, practical and glowing with 
common sense, every sentence has a posi- 
tive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, 
opportunities, and problems in the class- 
room and out are discussed with the clear- 
ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- 
ship is noted. 


Every person associated with the edu- 
cational system would find this vital book 
stimulating and no teacher can afford to 
be without one of the most interesting and 
helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 


Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 


443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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cA New Way to Teach Science 


MASTERS OF SCIENCE 
AND INVENTION 


By 
FLOYD L. DARROW 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 
School, Brooklyn 

Brief biographies of some fifty sci- 
entists from Galileo to Einstein, 
which place each man against the 
background of the ideas of his time, 
and show him working out the dis- 
covery with which his name is as- 
sociated. Among the names included 
are Newton, Lavoisier, Davy, Fara- 
day, Watt, Stephenson, Dalton, 
Liebig, Jenner, Morton, Daguerre, 
Morse, Darwin, Bessemer, Carnegie, 
Pasteur, Agassiz, Madame Curie, 
Westinghouse, Bell, the Wrights, 
Edison, Marconi, etc. Each article 
is complete in itself, while the col- 
lection in full constitutes a person- 
alized history of science, 


Text edition. 350 pages. $1.75. 


By the same author: 
Questions and Problems in Chemistry 


Questions and Problems in Physics 
Usable with any text. Each 80 cents. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


THE BEACON READERS 


The key note of the Beacon Readers is SIMPLICITY. 
Slightly less than 70 phonetic facts are required to enable 
of the words in the English 
Family phonograms and diacritical marks are 
discarded. Word mastery is taught in such a swift and 
logical way that speed and comprehension are the natural 
Each selection is of literary value, as well of 


the child to learn 85% 
language. 


results. 


genuine interest to the children. 


Just from the press—THE BEACON SIXTH READER 


Boston Atlanta 
ew Yor Dallas 
GINN AND COMPANY 


London 
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ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Appreciation of art is indispensable to a 
love of the beautiful. For children to go to 
school and not learn to intelligently appreciate 
the beauty which the Creator has showered on 
the flowers and birds, the fields and forests, 
the sunsets and the starry constellations is a 
crime. To call this appreciation a fad is im- 
pious. 

There are many notable examples of public 
interest. The Pierce School, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, made nationally and internationally 
famous by Miss Mary McSkimmon, has been 
a real art museum for several years, but we 
are prompted to write just now because of 
the Tenth Annual Art Exhibit in Seymour, 
Indiana, a city of 7,500 population. The Sey- 
mour Art League, which holds these annual 
art exhibits, owns several paintings of high 
value. 

The specially interesting feature of this Sey- 
mour Art League is the way in which it 
attained national interest. H. Vance Swope 
cf New York, a well known artist, who was a 
one-time resident of Seymour, aided the 
lovers of art in Seymour to have an important 
Art Exhibit to which many paintings of much 
value were loaned. 

Mr. Swope spoke enthusiastically of this ex- 
hibit through which paintings are being pur- 
chased for Seymour homes to Edward 
Dufner of New York, an important member of 
the American National Academy, one of the 
very noted American painters, and Mr. Dufner 
_presented the Seymour Art League with one of 
his paintings of great market value, and his 
interest in the Seymour League has given it 
high national repute, and throngh this promi- 
nence many other Central Indiana cities have 
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developed art leagues, intensifying interest in 
art quite out of the usual. 

Our personal interest in this exceptional pro- 
motion of appreciation of the beautiful comes 
from our appreciation of T. A. Mott, who has 
been superintendent of Seymour for all the 
vears this art league has been functioning. When 
Mr. Mott was superintendent of Richmond, 
Indiana, that city attained national prominence 
as an art centre with its art museum in the 
high school, and the new building was archi- 
tecturally created so as to have an unusual 
room for the museum. 

Mr. Dufner, whose interest and presentation 
has given Seymour wide influence, was a 
native of Buffalo, but- his first art studies were 
at the Art Students’ League of New York City, 
perhaps the greatest art school in the United 
States. From New York he went to Paris and 
studied for years under the werld renowned 
masters, Jean Paul Laurens and James McNeill 
Whistler. He holds the high and distinctive 
honor of the Chair of Curator of the Art 
Students’ League of New York City; is an 
associate member of the National Academy of 
Design, of New York; a member of the New 
York Water Color Club; a member of the 
American Water Color Society; and one of the 
Jury of Selection; a member of the Salma- 
gundi Club and a member of the American 
Art Association of Paris. He was the only 
American invited by the Royal Italian Com- 
missioner of Art at the instruction of His 
Royal Highness, the King of Italy, to exhibit 
two waier color paintings to represent Ameri- 
can art and artists at the greatest royal water 
color exhibition ever held in Italy in 1911. 
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KINDNESS 


H. B. SMITH 


O heart of mine, this lesson iearn, 
Which kindly actions prove, 

The sweetest joys on earth are linked 
With sympathy and love. 

The palace fair adorned with gems 
From every mart and mine, 

Is empty, cheerless, cold and bare, 
Where love has not a shrine. 


A little posy from a friend, 
With kindly feelings given, 
Is fragrance to the yearning soul, 
+A message sweet from heaven. 
And all the blooms from flower land 
With costly vases rare, 
Without the touch of loving hearts, 
Can ne’er with this compare. 


A gentle word is music sweet, 
A cordial to the mind, 

And aching hearts need little more 
Than tender words and kind, 


But often harsh and cruel tones, 
Without intent or plan, 

Are deadly arrows given wings, 
And wound a brother man. 


Sometimes to those we love the best, 
The unkind word is given, 

And by its bitter, piercing dart, 
The heart is almost riven. 

Not heaven itself can e’er recall 
The message of that breath; 

Unfailing to our very own 
It bears the sting of death. 


Then speak, O speak the gracious word, 
Extend a kindly hand, 
Our fancied ills soon disappear, 
When we but understand. 
When kindness dwells within the heart, 
Then showers are turned to shine, 
And sunlight beams on other lives 
With radiant light divine. 


—The Colorado School Journak 
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Professional Courses in 


EDITORIAL READING 


PECIALLY designed for teachers and 
other college graduates who‘are in 
need of expert training in the technique 
of book preparation and production. Our 
graduates are able to prepare and edit 
manuscript in a professional manner and 
to see a book through the press, unaided 
if necessary. They are consequently much 
sought after by publishers, both for per- 
manent positions and for work to be done 
at home. 

The demand for trained workers ex- 
ceeds the supply. Specialists in any given 
field will find it to their advantage to mas- 
ter the art of the book editor and edi- 
torial reader and so double the value of 
their knowledge. 


A High-School Teacher writes 


“When an editor of Webster and of the Oxford 
dictionary—and the maker of the International 
Roget—takes me in hand, it behooves me to do 
rather better than my best. ... This ‘second 
profession’ has already enabled me to do some 
extra work that not only is well-paid but—in its 
difference from my usual work—is restful rather 
than tiring. . . . Besides developing my charac- 
ter, the course has been a direct help in my teach- 
ing.” 
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| THE ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


Ore problem understood is better than 
twenty vague solutions. In the Alexander- 
Dewey Arithmetic the pupil cannot pro- 
ceed unless he understands how to proceed. 
He is prepared to work out his own 
understanding by. being led skilfully from 
one step to the next, understanding all the 
wey. He learns to do arithmetic readily 
“from the inside out.” 2, 3, or 6 book 
series. 


WOODBURN AND MORAN’S HISTORIES 


Professors Woodburn and Moran know 
the secret of making history real, and 
they combine this quality with a scholarly 
choice of material, with a duly propor- 
tiened presentation of it. and a_ strict 
adherence to truth. In language simple 
yet vigorous and well within the child’s 
comprehension they have succeeded in 


sharing the spirit of history with the reader. — 


The Makers of America 


Elementary American History 
(5th yr.) 


(7th & 8th years) 


Introduction to American History © The American Community 


For further information address (6th yr.) (8th year Civics, in press) 
THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
25 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


Two Series of Exceptional Merit 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


HODGE & LEE’S 
Elementary English: 
Spoken and Written 
A Two-Book Series 


and 
A Three-Book Series 
with 
Manuals for Teachers 
These books present a thoroughly mod- 


er course in composition, grammar, and 
corrective English. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
The Winslow Health Series 


THE LAND OF HEALTH 


For the Elementary Grades 


HEALTHY LIVING, BOOK 1 


For the Intermediate Grades 


HEALTHY LIVING, BOOK 2 


For the Upper Grades 


The Winslow. books teach the formation 
of good health habits and preach the gos- 
pel of healthy living in such a way as to 
win the co-operation of the pupil. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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A POET-LAUREATE HERE 


JANE A, STEWART 


Toledo, Ohio 


America has no poet-laureate, but a poet- 
laureate, a real one, is in America. 

Dr. Robert Bridges of Oxford, England, the 
poet-laureate of Great Britain, is an honored 
guest of the University of Michigan the current 
collegiate year. This is in the exchange of 
lecturers and professors between the two 
countries. 

For the first time in the history of the two 
nations the poet-laureate of the Mother Coun- 
try ccmes to the United States, and the visit 
naturally calls attention to the fine work and 
worth of Dr. Bridges. 

Born on the Isle of Thanet, October 23, 
1844, he was highly educated at Eton College 
and at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, supple- 
menting his collegiate studies by extensive 
travel on the continent. He graduated in medi- 
cine at St. Bartholomew, London, and became 
casualty physician there, also serving as physi- 
-cian in the Children’s Hospital. 

Dr. Bridges’ literary genius manifested itself 
in youth and in 1873 his first volume of poems 
attracted considerable attention in literary cir- 
cles. Although a busy physician he found time 
to produce lyrics, masques, historical plays in 
verse, a narrative poem, and a sonnet sequence 
—works both “ Elizabethan and Miltonic.” In 
addition a collection of his shorter poems (pub- 
lished in 1890) had won popular regard; and 
when the revival of poetry (which has marked 
the literary history of the reign of George V. 
in Great Britain) brought forth a collection 
called “Georgian Poetry,” in 1912, the volume 
was dedicated to the honored Robert Bridges 
by the younger poets of the collaboration. 

Dr. Bridges’ fine and noble qualities. both as 
poet and man, no doubt had much to do with 
his selection in July, 1913, by Premier Asquith 
as the successor of Alired Austin in the poet- 
laureateship of Great Britain. He was then 
about seventy vears of age; had written very 
little for some time (living a retired life at his 
home, Chilswell, Boar’s Hill, Oxford, and found 
himself within a year the “Voice of England” 
at a crucial time unlike that which the British 
empire had ever known. 

It was not, however, as the poet of war, 
but as the poet of Peace that Dr. Bridges has 
written. Of deep devotion, and of pacifist 
ideals, he could never vcice the ephemeral war 


spirit which gripped the empire girded in self- 
defence. He wrote :— 
“The lot of the gentle heart is hard 
That is cast in an epoch of life 
When evil is knotted and demons fight.” 
* * * * * 
But ye, dear Youth, who lightly in the day of fury 
Put on England’s glory as a common coat, 
* * * * 
No praise o’ershadowed yours today 
Walking out of the home of love 
To match the deeds of all the dead— 
Alas! alas! fair Peace, these were thy blossoming roses. 
Look on thy shame, fair Peace, thy tearful shame! 
Turn to thine isle, fair Peace; return thou and guard it 
well.” 

The greatest of his war poems, “ Britannia 
Victrix,” is a song cf great joy, marked by the 
deepest emotions, cf gratitude, humility and 
charity. It was in the same lofty spirit as that 
in which he voiced the gladness which was 
aroused by America’s entrance into the war:— 

“Now are we pledged to win the Rights of Man; 

Labour and Justice now shall have their way 

And in a League of Peace—God grant we may 

Transform the Earth, not patch up the old plan.” 

Robert Bridges is the fourteenth poet- 
laureate. beginning with John Dryden, «fficially 
recognized as such in the records of Great 
Britain duritg the past two and a half cen- 
turies. The honored list includes in their order: 
Thorias Shadwell, Nahum Tate, Nicholas 
Rowe, Lawrence Eusden, Colley Cibber, Wil- 
lam Whitehead, Thomas Wartcn, Henry 
James Pye, Robert Southey, William Words- 
worth, Alfred Tennysen, Alired Austin. 

As poet-laureate, Dr. Bridges is an officer 
of the houschold of the sovereigns of Great 
Britain, whose prescribed duty and obligation 
formerly was to write an code on the birthday 
of the sovereign and at New Year’s, and alsoon 
other notable occasions. This obligation, how- 
ever, was abolished during the latter part of 
the reign of George ITIL, when Robert Southey 
was appointed poet-laureate. 

As tne British poet-laureate of today, Dr. 
Bridges (he is an LL.D. as well as M.D.) ha 
emphasized the right of the holder of this high 
oflice to lead and not to echo public feeling. 
Ardeatly an advocate of peace he rounds ott 
his most useful career by bringing to Americat 
students the rich impression and experience o 
his high idealism. 
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Moral Arithmetic: The addition of your 


a 


virtues, in humility, the subtraction of your 


‘vices, the multiplication of your graces, the division of your weaknesses.—Charles F. 


Thwing. 
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VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


BY USING THE PROJECT METHOD AND 
THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION PLAN 


You can do it with Deffendall’s new 
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ACQUIRE THE ATLAS HABIT! 


GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS 


By J. Paut Goong, Ph. D. 
Professor of Geography 
University of Chicago 


Only by the revealing light of geog-° 


ry JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE raphy the 
For Grades VII-IX. Ten projects to a year. eee " 
Plenty of grammar. problems of today. 
BOOK I. Grades VII-VIII. 70c. The well-known author of this first 
BOOK II. Grade IX. 80c. reference atlas for schools to be pub- 
08, Both in one volume, $1.00 lished in America, is a master of his 
By P. H. Deffendall, Principal of the Blair School, subject. He has prepared his atlas pri- 
ard it a. | marily for American schools and col- 
annia Did you ever see ages. 

te A GOODE’S ATLAS contains over 300 
and " maps with all scales given in English | 
that a oe and metric units. It is helpfully indexed _ 

was | THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS and attractively bound in a cloth cover. 

|| Highly method. Now Ready for Distribution—Price, $4.00 
f First Book in Arithmetic, Grades IV-VI, 70c | 

Junior High School Arithmetic, Grades VII-VIII, 80c Rand McNally & Company | 
lan.” 

ool LITTL E, BROWN & COM PANY Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps | 

cially ||34 Beacon St., BOSTON E. 20th St., CHICAGO Chicago New York 

Great 

f cen- 

order: | 

icholas 

Wik | AA New Book by Alfred M. Hitchcockh— 

Henry | 

HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH BOOK 

officer | 


Great | “y have looked through Hitchcock’s HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH BOOK with 


igation unusual pleasure, for the reason that, from the opening page to the index, this book is 
irthday interesting. It is the most readable textbook on English composition I have ever known, 
also on not even excepting Barrett Wendell’s delightful volume. There is less of the tradi- 
1, how- tional and academic note in this book than in any textbook of the kind for high school 
part a use I know. At the same time it is most practical and comprehensive. It is hard 
Southey to see how even a poor teacher of English could keep students from learning how to 
— write reasonably well from the use of this book. 
D.) has “This book is certain to have a cordial recepfion from teachers who are looking for 
his high help in their efforts to make the teaching of English composition more vital, if I may use 
feeling. that sadly overworked word. It is by far the best book on this subject I have seen. 
nds ott If the use of this manual doesn’t teach high school boys and girls to write correctly, and 
merical even effectively, the task might as well be given up as* hopeless. But there is in Mr. 
ience of Hitchcock’s pages a lure that it will be impossible for high school students to resist. 
“In giving high school teachers of English a chance to have the help of a book like 
this author and publisher have done a good deed.” 
ALBERT LEONARD, Superintendent of Schools, 
November, 1923. New Rochelle, New York. 

»f your | 
rles F. | HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


THE PILOT ARITHMETICS. 
Book One, for Grades Three and Four. La Belle Ste- 


vens, New Rochelle, N. Y., and James H. Van Sickle, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Book Two, for Grades Five and Six. By Harry B. 
Marsh and James H. Van Sickle, both of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Teachers Manual. Grades One to Four. 

New York and Chicago: Newson and Company. 

There are not too many texts in arithmetic. While the 
keenest bookmakers and most adventurous publishers 
have been experimenting and teachers and superintendents 
have been demonstrating values in securing skill in the 
use of number there has been an exhaustless demand for 
improvement in the art of teaching number and its appli- 
cations. 

Superintendent Van Sickle has long demonstrated gen- 
uine interest and profound thinking on the problem pre- 
sented by school arithmetic, and he has succeeded in find- 
ing a woman of rare ability in lower grades, and a man 
of genius and masterfulness in upper grades, and as a re- 
sult the publishers have produced books for school use 
that get at the root of difficulties in getting results. 

It would be difficult to find a better sentence for the 
teacher of arithmetic than this: “Train in power to think 
in situations involving number.” This is certainly pre- 
senting the case clearly and vividly. 

To this they add the familiar phrase, “ability to perform 
with readiness and accuracy the four fundamental opera- 
tions.” 

Out of a vast experience and more vast study of every 
experiment and demonstration in theory and practice Mr. 
Van Sickle and his skilful associates have combined in- 
numerable successful practices with their own discriminat- 
ing winnowing and inspiring tact and wisdom so that they 
are Piloting teachers, supervisors and_ superintendents 
through the mazes of school practices with the one purpose 
to be as simple and practical as possible in securing re- 
sults in thinking in number and working with number. 

We are impressed with the successful effort of the 
authors to grade the work so that there always will be 
progress and never difficult leaps from one attainment to 
the next. 

The smoothness of the work as it advances reminds me 
oi a remark of Dr. Corwin of Pueblo, who first introduced 
the incline in place of stairs in a great hospital. The 
architect naturally protested and appealed to the managers 
of the Colorado Coal and Iron Company, who were to 
pay for it. “Think of the space wasted,” said the archi- 
tect, and the manager said: “That is very evident.” 

“Oh,” said Dr. Corwin, “if we are building the hospital 
to save space I'll have ladders.” 

Mr. Van Sickle and his associates are not trying to 
Save space or time by too steep advance, but are making 
progress without jarring patients by jolting up stairs. 
The characteristic that appeals to me is the incline from 
the first day through the sixth grade. 


ELEMENTS OF LATIN. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Ph. 
D., professor in the Michigan State Normal College. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. xiv + 384 + 42 pages. Price, $1.32. 
Professor D’Ooge has been one of the leaders in the 

modernization of Latin teaching in this country—a move- 

ment that has gained great prestige in the last ten years, 
and to which the present encouraging position of Latin in 


- American education is in great measure due. One of the 


this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


main features of this movement is the emphasis laid upon- 
the debt of English speech to Latin roots and the attention 
paid to comparative grammar and syntax. It has long 
been a commonplace that the person who knew Latin er 
Greek, or indeed any foreign language, was thereby better 
equipped to handle his own. It was Goethe who said that. 
the man who knows but one language knows no language 
at all, and the immortal Cervantes who declared that an 
acquaintance with foreign languages was the first rung va. 
the ladder of all knowledge. So in this book the talented. 
author has given much attention to the problem of prop- 
erly linking up Latin with English. Wisely, he does not. 
assume an acquaintance with grammatical terms or even. 
with the fundamental relations of words on the part of 
the student. All the introductory matter is couched in. 
plain language and the terminology used is always care- 
fully explained, with illustration by comparison or con- 
trast with English. Word-formation and the study of 
English and Latin cognates and derivatives are also ireeiy. 
used as valuable and dignified means to the end sought. 
The order of presentation is systematic, and related con- 
structions are treated together. There are fifty-six les- 
sons for the first half year and fifty-four for the second. 
The text proper is followed by a series of pictures to be 
used as subjects for original compositions, vocabulary 
being provided; by selections for sight reading; by a 
Latin play (Perseus and .Andromeda); by an original. 
Latin historical sketch (Baculus the Centurion) partly 
based on Caesar and partly imaginative; and by Latin 
songs (words and music), including “Integer vitae,” 
“Adeste fideles,” “Gaudeamus igitur,” and two “rounds.” 
Twelve well-constructed review lessons are provided. The 
appendix contains a summary of the rules of syntax, the 
usual paradigms, word-lists, the special vocabularies for 
the various lessons, a general Latin-English vocabulary, 
and a complete index. The vocabulary of the lessons has. 
been limited to five hundred words (the author having 
been a prime mover in this direction, as is well known), 
nearly all of which are used in Caesar. The volume is 
beautifully and proiusely illustrated, some of the pictures 
being in colors. Maps are also provided. There need be 
no complaint as to the lack of pedagogically sound and. 
mechanically attractive introductory Latin books when 
such a work as this is available. 


LONGMANS’ HISTORICAL PICTURES. Twelve Sub- 
jects. 24 inches by 18 inches. Printed on plate paper, 30 
inches by 25 inches. Also 3% inches by 4% inches on 
plate paper 6 inches by & inches. New York, Tremont 
Temple, Boston: Longmans, Green and Company. 
Visual education will fail of its mission if it does not 

eventuate in placing upon the walls of schoolrooms, halt 
ways, and auditorium beautiful artistic colored pictures of 
historical scenes. We have been expecting just such pro- 
ductions as Longmans’ Historical Pictures. They are ex- 
quisite representations in coior adapted to the walls of 
classrooms, halls or auditorium. They are also in smalt 
size for desk use. 

The subjects are: The Roman Wall (The Romw 
Period), St. Augustine Preaching Before King Ethelbert 
(The Saxon Period), A Danish Raid (The Danish 
Period), Harold’s Last Stand at Senlac (The XIth Cen- 
tury), Richard Cceur de Lion’s Sight of Jerusalem (The 
Angevin Kings), King John Seals Magna Carta (The 
Angevin Kings), Henry V. at Agincourt (The XVth Cen- 
tury), The Armada in the Channel (The Tudor Period), 
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“Charles I.’s Visit to the House of Commons to Seize the 
Five Members (The Stuart Period), The Death of Wolfe 
Before Quebec (The Fight for British North America), 
“Trafalgar (The XIXth Century), Portsmouth Harbor in 
1909, The “Dreadnought” and the “Victory” (The XXth 
-Century). 


INTERMEDIATE GERMAN COMPOSITION. With 
notes and vocabulary. By Theodore Brown Hewitt, 
assistant professor of German, Williams College. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 154 pp. 
German is coming back, to a reasonable extent, in 

American schools and colleges, though it will never regain 

ts former alarming grip upon American education. In- 

deed, its real friends mean to see to it that it doesn’t, and 
that the charge of “propaganda” shall never again be 
brought against it. One of the means of insuring this is 
to guard against over-zealous textbook writers, and the 
best check upon such overzealousness is American citizen- 
ship. It is encouraging to note that most of the new 

German texts issued since the war are by Americans, as 

is the case with this excellent “Intermediate German Com- 

position.” Professor Hewitt bears an honored name, 
known to most modern language teachers and to practi- 
cally all German teachers in this country, and it is a pleas- 
ure to see it on the title-page of such a worthwhile book. 

“Intermediate German Composition” is intended for 
classes that have already had the essentials of grammar, 
for which it incidentally serves as a review. The subject- 
matter of the thirty lessons is timely and interesting, de- 
scribing various phases of travel in Germany and includ- 
ing also articles upon literature, science, and history and 
paraphrases from three great works: “Wilhelm Tell,” 

“Minna von. Barnhelm,” and “Hermann und Dorothea.” 

Twenty model texts in German are given, the German and 

English being printed on opposite pages. There is abun- 

‘dant opportunity for conversation, for drill in idioms and 

vocabulary, and for free composition, material being pro- 

vided for these various types of practice by the author. 

The vocabulary is unusually full and carefully done, and 

all real difficulties are explained in foot notes. Mechani- 

cally the little book is all that could be desired. It will 
undoubtedly have a large and increasing market. 


“CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION. By W. W. Charters, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. Cloth. 
352 pages. New York: Macmillan Company. 

Professor Charters has succeeded beyond most profes- 
sional thinkers of today in maintaining his independent 
personality without being dogmatic, without developing 
Professional domineerance. 

He has succeeded in not being swayed by any of the 
ambitiously dominant factions of today. He is delightfully 
“independent without being conceitedly cocksure that he 
as 100 per cent. right, without wasting professional energy 
or scholastic vitality over the attitude of other thinkers. 

It is peculiarly refreshing to have this vital subject 
treated with a telescopic vision. 

The author knows in sympathetic detail what others 
‘have done. He never undervalues the contribution any 
-one has made, but he has his own interpretation of every- 
‘thing. Others have provided material but they have not 
‘done his thinking. 

In an unprecedented way Dr. Charters has the real 
school and real life always in mind. 

A. K. Cross of fhe Art Museum, Boston, has contributed 
"a great thought ‘to art teaching when he has made the stu- 
dent’s vision ‘the first requirement for drawing and paint- 
‘ing. This is what Dr. Charters in “Curriculum Construc- 
‘tion” does for :the student who would succeed in the art 
of teaching. 
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Mr. Cross uses lenses for a student to test the accuracy 
of his vision and Professor Charters has presented a not- 
able study of all phases of curriculum construction as edu- 
cational lenses with which any superintendent and teacher 
of teachers can test his vision of his aim in approaching 
any phase of any curriculum. 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN EUROPE. An account 
of recent fundamental changes in the educational philos- 
ophy of Great Britain, France, and Germany. By Fred- 
erick William Roman, special collaborator of the United 
States Bureau of Education. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Company. 

We are surprised, delightfully surprised, in this book. 
It is refreshingly scholastically independent, free from the 
taint of propaganda, escapes the rocks of radicalism and the 
shoals of reaction, is neither pro-foreign nor anti-foreign. 

That the author knows the education situation past and 
present of Great Britain, France and Germany is evident 
in all his comments and suggestions. We have tested this 
out especially in the case of the famous Fisher Act. What 
it was, why it was, why it did not succeed as a whole and 
the discrimination between what it did and did not accom- 
plish are all highly important. 

Nothing educational has ever been heralded as widely, 
praised as highly the world over as was the Fisher Bill. 
Mr. Roman says frankly that its passage was probably 
largely due to the fact that it was not to go into effect im- 
mediately, that it was most appealing at the time to let the 
world know how heroic England would like to be and put 
off the day of financial reckoning. 

It is no wise surprising, in view of the financial straits, 
that the expenditures required were not met. 

Mr. Roman is inclined to give high credit for what has 
been achieved. No child will leave school hereafter before 
the completion of his fourteenth year. The half-time 
school is dead. There is no longer any exemption from 
the conditions of this phase of the law. The child must 
stay in school till the end of the term in which his four- 
teenth birthday occurs. Child labor is practically a thing 
of the past. 

All this is well worthy of high commendation even if the 
effort to improve the qualification of teachers has practi- 
cally failed, if teachers’ salaries have not been increased as 
the bill provided, if the famous proposal to develop Nur- 
sery Schools has not materialized and if the medical 
review is not in action, 

In Manchester alone in the winter of 1922, 2,400 widows 
went out to work regularly, leaving 4,200 children, mostly 
under six years of age, out of school, of course, with no 
supervising care whatever. 

Mr. Roman strikes the root of the failure, aside from 
the need of economy, when he says: “The Act anticipated 
too many sweeping changes at one time.” 

One of the surprising features of the book is the promi- 
nence given “The Dalton Plan” of Helen Parkhurst, an 
“eclectic outgrowth of the Montessori Method and the 
Dewey educational philosophy” which seems to have had 
slight effect upon American education though born in a 
Massachusetts town. 

The study of the French schools is of less interest to 
the rank and file of American readers than is that of Eng- 
land, Ireland and Wales; much less than his study of 
German education past and present. 

To the American school man we think Mr. Roman gives 
the most intelligent picture of Germany as it is today that 
is to be found in 150 pages. This is not confined to the 
education of Germany, but to all phases of the new 
Germany. The changes for the better in Germany are 
quite largely educational. 
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The greatest service which “The New Education in 
Europe” renders is in “Some Educational Developments 
Compared,” especially in Medical Inspection and General 
Welfare, in Sex Education, in Salaries, in Teacher Quali- 
fications and in School Attendance in England, France and 
Germany. 


LATIN AMERICA. By William R. Shepherd, professor 
of History, Columbia University. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company (Home University Library). Cloth. 
256 pages. Price, 90 cents. 

This is one of the most popular books in the popular and 
inexpensive “Home University Library,” which includes 
books by recognized authorities in the fields of literature, 
art, natural science, philosophy, religion, social science, his- 
tory, geography, etc. Professor Shepherd ranks with 
Professor Robertson among the leading American histor- 
ians interested in Hispanic American history. The present 
book is a brief popular presentation of Latin America, 
viewed geographically, historically, socially, politically, 
economically, and culturally, with chapters devoted to 
colonial history and administration as well as to the pres- 
ent independent republics, and with discussion of inter- 
national relations, social characteristics, finances, industry, 
commerce, transportation, social service, education, science, 
journalism, literature, and fine arts. A map, tables of 
areas and populations, bibliographical suggestions, and a2 
index are provided. The most striking feature of the 
book is the fair and sympathetic attitude of the author to- 
wards a different civilization. The day has passed when 
Anglo-Saxons could afford to dismiss everything of a dii- 
ferent provenience as necessarily inferior; loose talk about 
“greasers,”’ “revolutions,” and “immorality” with respect 
to Latin America is now the mark of the hopelessly ignor- 
ant. Much of the credit for the present enlightened atti- 
tude towards other nations and their cultures must neces- 
sarily go to those who interpret them to us, and in this 
work of great national importance books like Professor 
Shepherd's play an important part. 


CIVILIZATION AND THE MICROBE. By Arthur 
Isaac Kendall, Northwestern University Medical School, 
Chicago. With illustrations. Cloth. 230 pages. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
The dependence of civilization upon the microbe is one 

of the most compelling studies in the world. There would 

be no life upon the earth were there no microbes; and yet 
man’s knowledge of these microbes is very recent. 

A knowledge of microbes is of inestimable value, and 
no one has made that useful knowledge more easily avail- 
able in a valuable presentation than has Arthur I. Kendall 
in “Civilization and the Microbe.” 


THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
A line-for-line translation in the rime-form of the 
original, by Melville Best Anderson, professor emeritus, 
Stanford University. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Company. Cloth. xiv + 448 pages. 

There have been many English translations, prose and 
verse, of Dante’s Divina Commedia: Cary’s, Wright's, 
Longfellow’s, John Carlyle’s (Inferno only), Langdon's 
and the excellent prose version of Charles Eliot Norton, 
to mention but a few; but this is the first attempt—and 
it is a successful one—to render the entire work in the 
rime-form of the original. “Terza rima” is a most diffi- 
cult verse-form, with its three-line stanzas, the first and 
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third riming and the second serving as a rime-link with 
the first and third of the following three lines. Rossetti 
and Byron, it is true, succeeded in handling it in transla- 
tions from the Divine Comedy, but only in a limited sense, 
because they restricted themselves to a small fraction of 
the work, the Paolo and Francesca episode. That Dy. 
Anderson has given us such a delightful translation in this 
troublesome medium .(against the advice of Norton, he 
confesses) is a proof both of his poetic powers and of his 
patience. We can quote but a few lines from Dante’s. 
meeting with Beatrice (Purgatorio, XXX) to show how 
smoothly the work is done: — 
“How often have I seen at break of day 
The region of the East all roseate, 
And else the limpid sky in fair array, 
While overshadowing mists so mitigate 
The rising splendor that these eyes of ours 
Encounter it awhile with gaze sedate— 
So in the bosom of a cloud of flowers 
Flung in the air and drifting to the ground 
From the angelic hands in blossom showers, 
In veil of white, with olive fillet crowned, 
Appeared to me a Lady in mantle green, 
With color of living flame invested round. 
And to my spirit that so long had been 
Out of her presence, which did ever move 
Me to stand trembling and abasht of mien, 
Virtue descending through her from above 
Attested, without witness of the eye, 
The great tenacity of early love.” 

Not the least of the attractions of the book are the- 
marginal notes which Professor Anderson has provided. 
Mention should be made also of the really beautiful way 
in which the book is presented: we have rarely seen better 
taste in typography, paper, and general make-up. As a 
gift-book, for reference-shelves, and in any library, public 
or private, this attractive translation of one of the greatest 
works in world-literature will doubtless create for itseif 
an enviable position. 


BIBLE SELECTIONS ARRANGED FOR MANY 
USES. By Colin Sherman Buell and John Edwin Wells, 
Ph. D. Cloth. 515 pages. Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton: Benjamin H. Sanborn Company. 

The very general demand for more attention to religious 
education can be universally met by a universal reading of 
the thrilling and impressive passages of the Bible such as 
Buell and Wells have gathered in their really remarkable 
“Bible Selections Arranged for Many Uses.” 

There are 400 selections, of which 144 are brilliant 
stories, matchless literary productions. The other selections 
are Patriotic Verse and Prose, Orations and Addresses, 
Great Prayers, Songs and Lyrics, Wisdom and Advice, and 
Vision and Prophecies. 

The page, the margin, the type, everything about it 
magnifies the interest in these Bible Selections, all con- 
tributing to the making of a notable religious service ren- 
dered by the publishers. 


Oculists and Physicians- 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 


= 
HAV Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes- 
that Need Care. y it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE RE ¥" 
COMPANY, Chicago, IIL 
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They cost more than ordinary paper but are the cheapest to use in the long run. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


~ EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Charles Stillman of New York City 
has established the new James Ray- 
mond Goodrich memorial scholarship 
iund at Yale University by the gift of 
$100,000, in memory of his uncle oi 
the class of 1853. The gifts are to be 
awarded annually to students who 
possess not only exceptional intellec- 
tual ability, but who are also marked 
by high character and fine personality, 
such as to give promise of their 
leadership among men. 


Plans have been started for the 
construction of the new George Sykes 
Memorial School at Rockville, which 
will cost about $300,000. Walter B. 
Chambers of New York City is the 
architect of this building. 

The new school of nursing which 
has been established at Yale Univer- 
sity will receive its first pupils in Feb- 
tuary, 1924. Miss Helen M. Stelling 
of Hartford, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed instructor in nursing and 
assistant supervisor of obstetrics and 
gynecology. The dean of the depart- 
ment is Miss Annie W. Goodrich. 

A bas-relief of Thomas Snell 
Weaver, made by L. A. Gudebrod of 
Meriden, Conn., will be placed in the 
new Weaver High School, Hartford. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CC RPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS 


MISSOURI 


It will bear this inscription: “Thomas 
Snell Weaver, superintendent of 
schools, 1901-1922. This tablet is 
erected by the teachers and _ school 
children of Hartford.” 


The schools of Clay district, Harri- 
son county, West Virginia, I. O. Ash, 
superintendent, are emphasizing health 
work this year. Jolly Jester, one of 
the health clowns of the Child Health 
Association of New York, spent three 
days in the district. Besides the board 
of education has made provisions for 
physical examinations and for free 
preventative treatment for both goitre 
and diphtheria. 

Texas State University has 
than fifty per cent. more men 
women students. 


more 
than 


John F. Keating, superintendent, 
has been honored with election to re- 
ceive the thirty-third, Knight Com- 
mander of the Court of Honor, by 
action of the Supreme Council Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rites, Southera 


Jurisdiction. This is supposed to be 
the highest fraternity honor in 
America. 

Theodora Poole,  thirteen-year-old 


school girl of Pontiac, Michigan, is 
the best essayist of more than 400,000 
elementary school pupils in the second 
national safety essay contest conducted 
under the auspices of the Highway 
Education Board. 


Winchester, Mass., is to have an- 
other fine new school building, the 
Lincoln. 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
San Diego, California, entertained 600 
public school teachers right royally 
early in the school year. 


Superintendent A. N. Wheeier, 
Riverside, California, is as clean cut a 
forward looking school man as_ we 
know. He is giving the traditionalists 
> earthquake shock on the Pacific 

oast. 


A personal letter from a vacationist. 
says: “In Northern Minnesota, in the 
Iron Range country from Ely west to 
Virginia and on through the Hibbing 
district the school buildings and 
grounds are the most perfect up-to- 


date asset in the cities and towns. 
Grounds are like well kept parks, 
grass lawns and flowers. The build- 


ings new, large, built of the best red 
brick. It did my heart good to realize 
that the mining companies are pro- 
gressive enough to place the high value 
they do on education as thus mani- 
fested.” 


Arthur Walter, superintendent, 
Salinas, California, made the wheel- 
horse pull to try to start the elemen- 
tary state course of study out of the 
ruts at the meeting of the superin- 
tendents at Riverside. 


Charles Stephen Bartholf, proprie- 
tor St. Nicholas Hall, Springfield, 
Ill, was for many years principal of 
one of Chicago’s public schools. 


Roy Chapman Andrews, leader of a 
party of American scientists ‘n 
Mongolia, has brought with him 
twenty-five dinosaur eggs, approxi- 
mately ten million years old. Professor 
Henry Fairfield Osborne of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, is as enthusiastic a3 
Professor Andrews on the importance 
of their collection. He says: “We 
have discovered nearly all sources of 
life, insect, reptilian and mammalian. 
The skeleton of a batluchiterium, a 


WANTED 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE 


Educators with recruiting power 
preferred. Wonderful opportunity 
to become identified with a most 
unique and superior type of va- 
cational enterprise promising big 
financial returns without preju- 
dice to present connections. 
Junior Citizenship Camps 
Corporation 
Charles F. Marble, Winthrop, Me. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
NewYork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. dirmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Pratt Teachers’ 


70 Fifth Avenue 
Agency york 


Recommends college an@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


browsing rhinoceros, twenty-four feet 
long, twelve feet high at its shoulders 
and holding its head on a neck like a 
giraffe, twenty-two feet high. The 
skull of the largest carniverous animal 
ever discovered. Seventy skulls and 
twelve skeletons of the protocaratops, 
a previously known ancestral form of 
the great horned dinosaurs of this 
continent.” 


A prize of $1,000 for the best “His- 
tory of Iowa” is offered by the Iowa 
Historical Society and the Iowa Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Dr. N. H. Ballard, Brunswick, 
Georgia, state superintendent, re- 
ceived highest Masonic honors at the 
meeting of the Supreme Council in 
Washington, D. C., recently. 


Recent compilations of summer 
school attendance figures reveal 
that the University of Iowa, with 
2,604, stood fourth in total registra- 
tion of graduate students last sum- 
mer among leading universities of the 
United States, so far as_ present 
records indicate. Iowa stood eighth 
in total summer registration. Co- 
lumbia in the East and California in 
the West still maintain their primacy 
in this regard. Iowa’s increase was 
twenty-six per cent. 


WM, O. PRATT, Manager. 


Lehigh University is raising $4,000,- 
000 to increase the endowment. 


The Isaiah Pratt High School, 
Essex, Conn., has an interesting, al- 
most romantic history. Captain Pratt 
spent his active life in voyages to the 
South Seas. When he died it was 
found that he had left a will provid- 
ing money for the establishment of an 
academy for children of the families 
of the First Congregational Parish of 
Essex. The court ultimately removed 
this restriction, but it lived at a “poor 
dying rate” until Josiah W. Taylor, 
now state supervisor of high schools 
in Maine, became principal, and se- 
cured the co-operation of the town in 
financing the school. Since then it 
has prospered greatly until it now has 
six teachers, 125 students and recently 
dedicated a fine new high school build- 
ing. Harry A. Titcomb is principal. 


W. H. Over, Vermilion, State Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, has discov- 
ered large groups of Indian mounds 
near Redfield, Mitchell and Bruce, 
South Dakota. He has discovered a 
fine old Indian village site revealing 
a culture different from and more re- 
cent than that of the Mound Builders. 
Several skeletons of these early in- 
habitants were collected besides many 
stone implements and shell ornaments. 


EMERSOW 


CGollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, 
It aims to develop in the student a 


Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
‘pression whether as a creative thinker 


interpreter. Degrees 
to 


° an 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on applicatio 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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CLEMATIS 

for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 

for 6th or 7th grades 


THE ARLO PLAN 


WHERE #aare you starting your backgrounds for American His- 
book? PATHWAYS, of course. 
Because PATHWAYS is a complete unbroken narra- 


tive. Because PATHWAYS gives definite mental pic- 
tures. Because PATHWAYS is as interesting as a novel. 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


ANITA 

for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 

Upper first and second grades 
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An interesting discovery was several 
articles made of native copper, which 
originally came from the Great Lakes 
region, taken from two of the mounds, 
and about twenty beads found around 
the neck of one skeleton. The copper 
had been hammered with a stone into 
thin strips, cut into small sheets and 
rolled into beads. 


Northwestern Universitv. Evanston, 
Illinois, announces gifts of $1,100,000 
toward the $5,000,000 campaign that 
is on. The students now in the Uni- 
vesity have subscribed $200,000. 


The State University of Michigan 
has less than one-fourth of its stu- 
dents women. 


M. C. Hauker, director of Depart- 
ment of Education, South Dakota 
(Address Waubay) has _ addressed 
practically every county institute in 
the state. He has magnified the- 
“Health Poster” for schools. The 
argument he puts forth is that when 
it is possible to give a child an idea 
which he can work out with his own 
hands in a concrete way there is a 
large probability that he will be able 
to use that idea in his own life in the 
future when the right time comes, 
You may tell a child the health fact a 
good many times, or he may study it 
in a book, or hear it repeated in a 
class recitation, and he will have only 
a vague knowledge of it, and will 
probably forget it soon; but if he be- 
comes interested in making a picture 
of this fact after he has actually done 
the thing in question himself it is a 
very difterent matter. Children like to 
do things, like to play, like to make 
play of their work. 


Superintendent Edgar S. Jones, 
Monticello, Illinois, speaks in un- 
stinted praise of “A County Institute” 
held in his city under the guidance of 
Charles McIntosh, county superin- 
tendent, in which traditional institute 
ways were disregarded and several 
entirely new features were introduced, 
an unusual interest awakened, teach- 
ers received specific help. Definite 
school problems received the attention 
of local teachers, principals, and 
superintendents of the county, while 
a broader vision was had by addresses 
by State Superintendents Francis G. 
Blair, Assistant State Superintendent 
W. S. Booth, R. C. Moore, executive 
secretary of the State Association, and 
O. L. Manchester, vice-president State 
Teachers College, Kent, Ohio. 

Lillian Taylor, primary supervisor 
of Galesburg, Illinois, has held her 
place in educational progress securely 
for many years, demonstrating her 
masterful grasp of the needs of the 
day by her attractive authorship and 
by her platform work. 

W. F. Boyes, Galesburg, Illinois, 
superintendent of Knox county for 
many years, was never more highly 
esteemed and never was nearer the 
head of the line in educational prog- 
ress than today. 


An effort will be made in the special 
session of the Iowa legislature in De- 
cember to make the reading of 
Bible in the public schools compul- 
sory. 

Illinois State University has more 
than twice as many men as women 
students. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


NOVEMBER. 


29: West Virginia Educationa] As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg. 


29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. 
Mcintosh, White Plains. 


30: Essex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


30: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middie 
States and Maryland, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. (George W. 
McClelland, University of Pennsyi- 
vania, Philadelphia.) 


Nov 30-Dec. 1: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1: Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers, Frank B. Wade, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

DECEMBER. 

1: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (Henry Grattan Doyle, 


George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.) 
6-8: National Society for Voca- 


tional Education, Buffalo. 


26-28: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Columbus. Frank ey- 
nolds, secretary, Columbus. 


26.28: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association at Philadelphia. 
James Herbert Kelley, secretary, 
Harrisburg. 


27-29: Florida 


Educational Asso. 
ciation at West I 


Palm Beach. O. I. 
Woodley, secretary, Winter Park. 


26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 


27-28: Association of Biblical In- 
structors in American Colleges and 


Secondary Schools. Kent, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

26-29: National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 


pals, Syracuse 


27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


27-29: American Association for the 

Advancement of Science, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. 


27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


JANUARY, 1924. 


16-19: Tenth Annual Convention of 
Vocational Education Association 
of Middle West, Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Leonard Ww 
Wahistrom, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 


24-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, Chicago. 

26-28: National Council of Educa- 
tion, Chicago - 


MARCH 


12-13-14: North Carolina Teachers 
eee at Winston Salem. Jule 
rren, secr 3 
etary Box 887, 
13-14-15: South Carolina State 
re Association at Columbia. 
L. Par - 
nson, secretary, Co 
Alabama Educational 
Clation at Birmingham. 
Wling, secretary. 


JUNE. 


Associa- 
G. 


Frank E. 

secretary, Columbus. 
National Educatio 
Washington, D. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Prompt attention to calls for teachers. 


Good openings for available teachers throughout the year. 


Free registration. 


BARDEEN-UNION 


No charge to school officials. ~ 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges ane pay high- 


ALBERT 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. 


38TH YEAR 


est salaries. If de 
serving of promotion, 
they will want you. 
Send for new book- 
let, “Teaching as a 
Business,” 


MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Agency 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 
If you need a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 
34th and 35th Streets 
New York City 


Also Union Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


superior people. 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials. 


We 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


certainly be of service to those who 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


81 CHAPEL STREET, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


wish to teach and WHO ARE 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St... 


Long Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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Teachers, throughout America, share 
in its protection and, in time of need, 
participate in its benefits. 


Start the New Year right by be- 


coming one of those fortunate 
Teachers— 
—Who have no financial 
worries, due to Sickness or 
Accident. 


—Who have a regular income 
in time of need. 


Just sign your name and address 
in the corner, tear off and mail for 
complete information. It will place 
you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 
441 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


How Many Teachers Want to Join 
The “Don’t Worry” Club? 


# Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” Club by letting the T. C. U. 
a share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Al- 
a ways the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 

a We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has grown from a very small 
1g beginning until today thousands of 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are to- 
tally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 


- you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 


quires medical attention at least once a week. After 
your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular 
indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
doubled for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
way, street car or steamboat wreck. Protects during 
the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental 
death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply 
your needs at a proportionately increased premium 
charge. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet 
explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every 
teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip and mail 
the coupon. It will place you under no obligation 
whatever. 


Write Your Name Below for Full Information 


‘ FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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